414:                       Conquest of Andalusia

which the kingdom of Murcia, which included the territory of the south-
east from Alicante to Alhama, hecame subject to the crown of Castile
(1241). This political success was doubled five years later by the alliance
of Muhammad al-Ahmar of Granada, who, to ensure the safety of his
kingdom, ceded to Ferdinand III the city of Jaen (1246), and bound
himself to send Muslim troops to assist in carrying on the campaign in
Andalusia. Ferdinand next advanced on Seville, where there existed one
of the independent kingdoms which had arisen on the disintegration of
the Almohade Empire. He took Carmona in 1247, and the Christian
squadron commanded by the first Castilian admiral, Raymond de Bonifaz,
having destroyed the Muslim fleet which was guarding the Guadalquivir,
Seville was invested without any hope of relief. The city surrendered to
Ferdinand after fifteen months1 resistance, on 22 December 1248, and its
surrender occasioned that of Medina-Sidonia, Arcos, Cadiz, Sanlucar, and
other cities to the south of the capital. Notwithstanding this great suc-
cess, which left him master of the whole of southern Spain except Granada
and a small tract of territory in the south-west near Huelva, Ferdinand
did not consider his task ended. Like all those who have thoroughly
understood the danger to Spanish independence presented oy the existence
of an important political power in northern Africa, the King of Castile
wished to prosecute the war beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, so as to
destroy the possibility of a reaction of Muslim elements against Spain.
But before he was able to realise the projected expedition, he died at
Seville on 30 May 1252. With him there ended the period of great
Castilian conquests in the Muslim dominions, only to be resumed two
centuries later.

At the same time that Ferdinand III was attacking the south and
south-east, James I of Aragon was carrying on the work of reconquest to
the east His first objective was the Balearic Isles. Majorca was famous
for the fertility of its soil, and feared as a nest of pirates which rendered
navigation in the western Mediterranean dangerous* James appealed to
the nobles of his Aragonese States, but they did not look with favour
on the expedition; the king, however, firmly convinced of the political
and economic advantages to be gained, persisted and secured the co-
operation of certain nobles and cities in Catalonia and Southern France.
The Cortes which assembled in Barcelona in 1228 decided on the conquest
of Majorca, which was quickly achieved, as James entered the capital of
the island on 31 December 1229. In view of this success of the Christians,
the Muslims of Minorca capitulated (1232), and in 1235 Iviza was con-
quered by the Archbishop of Tarragona and some Catalan nobles. The
possession of the Balearic Islands secured for Barcelona a large share of
Mediterranean commerce, and prepared the way for future military and
economic exploits by Catalonia in the south of Europe. The territories
of the islands were divided between the leaders of the expedition and
cdtoaised by settlers from the Peninsula, especially from the north of